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great natural fertility, whiol! slopes gently to the ngrth and 
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* Beenery. With the exception of the Rajgir Hills and a solitary hill 
.  ‘xjsing from the open plain near Bihar town, the genergl aspect 

j _” eof the district is that of an almost unbroken level pena 
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but little jungle is left except near the banks of the Son and 
the southern hills. In the hot weather the country is a wi 
expanse of dry dusty sun-baked fields, but in the rains 
covered with waving crops of rice—the Patna rice of 
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commerce, for which the district was famous as early as the 7th 
century, when the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, noted that 
the country grew an unusual kind of rice. It is, he said, of a — 
delicious flavgur, and is commonly called “rice for the use of the — 
"; and he solomnly related a legend that a heretic king was 
4 converted to Buddhism by its fragrant scent. On the whole, the 
soongry is tame and monotonous, the dead level being broken only 
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It formerly flowed far to the east, and in this district followed the 
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gives 
of such an occurrence, which shows «hat even 100 years ago 


the 
this astho old channel of the Son. “Qn , 


people 

day,” he writes, “in the middle of the rainy season, a messengar 
arrived from the General in great haste. Hoe delivered a 
letter informing me that the waters of the Soane had suddenly 
come down upon Dinapore ; that part of the cantonments was 
already overflowed ; and requesting I would order measures ‘to be 
taken to stop the inundation. I was informed that the Soane, 
having risen toa great height, had broken through the right 
bank and flowed down to the vicinity of Patna, in an old bed of 
the river in former times. I made further inquiries, and found 
that the course which the Soane had taken in this irruption was 
generally recognised in that part of the country as an ancient 
chanvel, by which the Soane bad reached the Gangw.” t In more 
recent times the Son has steadily been shifting its course. The 
confluence with the Ganges was formerly at Sherpur, and according 
to Rennell’s Bengal Atlas of 1772 it was at Maner. In the 
beginning of the 19th century Maner was 3 miles south Of the 


union of the two rivers; and now the Son joins the Ganges 9 7 


miles from Sherpur and 6 miles north of Maner. 
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The greater part of the district is composed of Guangétic Ggoxoor, 

alluvium, iv,, of silt .brought down for ages past by the Ganges. 
The process of land formation has roughly been as follows, 
Dering the rainy season, the Ganges and its tributaries increase 
enormously in volume, carrying down vast quantitios of silt or 
mud, with tho result that they overflow into the adjacent 
country. ‘enbiger eags Magar ry axa om tate ol 
retreat leave some of the silt, which they have 
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them, spread over the once flooded land as a’thin soil 
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Moringa, Associated with these, one frequently finds in village 
shrubberies Glyoosmis, Clerodendron, Solanum, Jatropha, Trema, 
Streblue and similar semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 

ies. Further from the river the country is more diversified, 
and sometimes a dry scrub jungle is mot with, of which the prin- 
cipal species are Glochidion and other euphorbiaceous shrubs, 
Butea and other leguminous trees, besides various examples of 
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cs to have inoreteed within the’ lop 


half contary. The « tn ing the 25— . 
, ending in 1883 was 41°8 gnches, and in yearsending in 

was 47 inches. ae oe dh oo 
from to place, the average distr® being only 242 
faibes tn 3000 and 42°3 ins tn 1905, while 60 fechas flat 
Barh in the latter year and only 328 inches at For the — 

district the average ansmal rainfall is 45°3 of which 


fall in June, 124 in July, 11-2 in’ August, gnd 7-2 


ber. ‘The rainfall in the latter month isa matter 

to the cultivators, as on it dependsa 

rice crop, bat unfortunately it ooca- 

shonaly fails for the reasons stated above. Thus in 1876 less 
than 1 inch foll in September, in 1882 only 1:3 inches, and not 


the fall is lous than 3:5 inches, which is about half 


As an instance of excessive rain, may 





CHAPTER It. 
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isl ese rag. inimaharctngoe- yg bye bse 3. 
as. Patna, This history stretche? back for 2,500 
centres round Rajgir, Patna and Bibir, which have ; 
different times famous capitals. The remote past of Rajgi? is , 
pe igen alts pmditmestesg siete eo. Sos 
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HMisToORY. 
Be sidse Sods catkshl & ead ta ses 
op at anaes Gp Guommargront Anga, a dnall kingdgm oorre- 
trending “with the districts of Bhigalpur and Monghyr ; 
this district he signalized his rule by building the town of 

jagriha (Qld Rajgir) at the base of the hill crowned by the 
apcient fort of Jarisandha. * 

* Thephief ixterest, however, attaching to his rule is that it wits Rite of” 
nessed the foundation both of Buddhism and Jainism. Gautama ®™tdhien 
Buddha cdme to this distritt af an early stage in jis search ” 
after truth, and Rajgir was the first place at which ho settled after 

leaving his father’s territory, Heze be attached himself as a . 
disciple to two Brihmans, Alara and Uddaka, but failing to’find =, 
enlightenment in the ecstatic meditation affected by these teachers ° 
of Brahmanical philosophy, he wandered forth in the direction of ° 
Bodh Gayé. After the attainment of Buddhahood or supreme 
enlightenment, he returned to the court of Bimbisira at Rajgir, 

and then made his way to the deer park at Benires, Thence- 

forward Rajgir became a favourite resort of Buddha, and he fre- 
quently returned there, his two chief places of retreat being the 

Bamboo Grove and the hill called the Vulture Peak. Hero for 

many years he preached and taught, the king himself becoming 

one of his disciples; here he soon succeeded in gathering a large 
following; and here after his death the Buddhist brotherhood 
assembled in the famous Sattapanni Cave and held tho first 
Buddhist Council (cir, 487 B. C.). 

The great contemporary of Buddha, Vardhamina Mahavira, Rise of 
the founder of Jainism, was engaged in his ministry at the same **™"™ 
time and in the same tract of country. Dissatisfied with the rule 
of the order of Parsvanatha, which did not conform with his ideal 
of stringency—one of its cardinal points was absolute nudity—he 
left the monastery at Vaisdli (Basarh), and for 42 years spent , 

a wandering life in North and South Bihir, During this period ? 

he in gathering a large following, and about the year 490 

B. O, died at Pawapurt, a village in the Bihar subdivision. After 

his death, the monks of his order, who were known as the Nigran- 

thas or men who discarded all social ties, eventually spread over, 

the whole of India and became known as the Jainas, a name | - 

& derived from the title of Jina or spiritual conqueror, which Maha- 

i ox. gaimed, jest a8 Gautema claimed to be Buddha or the 
| one.* 
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Hampstead hills would occupy about the samo space.* 

This great city contained a vast population, estimated at 
400,000, and the retinue of the king alone numbered many 
thousands. “The royal palace, though chiefly built of timber, was 
considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the palaces of 
Susa and Eobatana, its gilded pillars being adorned with golden 
vines and silver birds. The buildings stood in an extensive 
park, studded with fich-ponds and furnished with a great 
variety of ornamental trees and shrubs. Here the imperial court 
was maintained with barbaric and luxurious ostentation, Basins 
and goblets of gold, some measuring six fect in width, richly 
carved tables and chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set 
with precious stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to 
be in profusion, and contributed to the brilliancy of the 

ceremonies.” t 

j The administration of this great and splendid city was con- 
trolled by a commission of 30 members divided into 6 boards with 
{ 65 members egch. «The first board was charged with the superin- 
| tendence of tia industrial arts and artisans; the rates of wages 
_ were probably fixed by it, and any one who impaired the efficiency 
| of a craftsman wag,punished by the loss of a hand or eye. The 





and at to their wants. The third board was responsible 
for the of bixths and deaths, which was enforced both 


Municipal 
admin's. 
tration, 


seccnd was entriisted with the duty of superintending foreigners | 






and for purpose of texts >. 
Board of Trade, which exercised 









* ¢ departmental duties, theenunicipal commissioners ig 
* — tive capacity controlled all the Affairs of thé ety, inglading the 
. markets, temples, quays and public works.” ¢ ee 
Infux of ©The most interesting perhaps Sf all these municipal boards is 
. foreigner that charged with the supervision of foreign residents end visitors, — 
* which performed duties sfmilar to those en' to tha, consuls 
* _* of foreign powers. All foreigners were ‘closely watched by 
” »  ° officials, who provided them with suitable lodgings and, in case 
of sta, il ‘saatidl Miiadane’. Deceased strangers were 
decently buried, and their estates administered by the board, 
* which remitted the assets to the persons entitled to receive them. 
The existence cf these elaborate regulations is conclusive proof 
that in the third century B.C. there was constant intercourse 
betwoen Patna and foreign countries. Besides this, there must 
bave been a considerable Greek community resident in the city ; 
for the Greek princess, the daughter of Seleukos and wife of Chan- 
dra Gupta, had a suite of her countrymen, the Greek ambassador 
*  Megasthenes presumably had another, and there must also have 
been a number of Greek artists and artisans employed about the 
court. There is, however, no trace of Greek influence in the 
organization of the empire, and the model on which the institu. 
tions of Chandra Gupta were based appears to have been the 
stately fabric of the Persian monarchy. rs 
Bpread of § In his acoount of the splendour of Chandra Gupta’s empire 


Yeinle=- and its highly-developed organization, Megasthenes makes no 


Jainism was beginning to sproad over India.» We, learn from 
i other sources that in the second century after Mahavira’s death 
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consisting 
latter of which are collectively the twelfth Anga.* 


e full* of ocourred shortly” afters 
ards under the impérial patronage of Asoka (272-231 B. 0.), af 
who himself joined the Buddhist monkhgpd and assumed the 
ny ot robe. ‘The Emperor signalized his adherence to the faith 


Se 


dba by thesconstruction, of magnificent monasteries and _ 
temples; Magadha became the centre of the missionary pro- 

paganda which be initisted and af his comméad the tated 
was held at Pataliputra in order to éettle the 


neh 


canon of scripture and reform abuses in, monastic discipline. 
In Patna, Asoke’s reign was one of great architectural activity, fhm | 


which might almost give him a claim to the saying that he, 
found it a city of wood and left it one of stone, Asa further 
protection attacks, he built an outer masonry wall round 
it, established a hospital for animals, and beautified the city with 
innumerable stone buildings so richly decorated that in after aos 


_ they were regarded as the work not of men but of genii in the 


service of the Emperor. When Fa Hian visited the city in the 
fifth century A. D., he wrote in amazed wonder of the buildings 
still standing—“ The royal palace and halls in the midst of the 
city which exist now as of old, were all made by spirits which 
he employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture- 
work, in a way which no human hands of this world could 
accomplish,” 


Shortly after the death of Asoka, which is said to have taken Gupta 
place at a holy hill near Rajgir, the Mauryan dynasty was over- *™?!** 


thrown and the empire began to decline. Outlying provinces 
independence, and Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 
led his army as far as Pataliputra and there com- 
Suyga Emperor to sue for peace (157 B.0.). Tha 
to be the capital of the diminished kingdom: of 
does not again come into prominence until 

the fourth century A.D. 
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wasejoined by 7,000 Nepalese. It then swept down on the 

of Magadha, in a battle fought on the Ganges com 
defeated the Indians. The royal family was captured with 12,000 
prisoners, 580 walled cities made their submission, and Arjuna 
was taken in chains to Lhasa." 

After this, the central power declined, and each small poten- 
tate carved out an independent kingdom. Early in the ninth 
century (cir, 815) a chieftain named Gopéla became ruler of 

and extended his power over Magadha, Herp he mado 
his capital at Bihar, which had taken the place of Pataliputra, and 
built the great Buddhist monastery of Otentapuri or Udandapura 
in the town. His successors were also devout Buddhists, and 
most of the Buddhist remains extant in the district date back to 
i jod (800-—1200). Under their rule Magadha became a 
centre of missionary enterprise, sending out omissaries to 
the faith all over India and even outside its borders. Not 
least notable result of this propaganda was the revival of 
Buddhism in Tibet, where the corrupt Lamaism prevalent was 
reformed in the 11th century by Atisha, the hierarch of Magadha 
and abbot of the monastery of Vikramésila (the modern village 
of Silao). a 
The Bufidhism of Magadha was finally swept away by 
Muhammadan invasion under Bakhtiyar Khilji. In 1193 the 
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capital, Bihar, was seized by a small party of 200 horsemen, who 


Tho 
kings. 
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° a 
Mowam 
conquner, 


fled to Tibet, Nepfl and Southern 3 
_, Buddhism as « popular religion ip Bibar, ifs st Kbode in North- 


ern India, was finally destroyed. “Thenceforward Patna passed 


oe eee continued to be ruled by the 

« til) 1820, when the Ewperor Ghits-ud-din 

Tortiak again separated it. In 1397 A.D. it was attached to 
the kingdom of Jaunpur, and a century later it became subject to 
the Muhammadan kings of Gaur. 

Founda- In the 16th century it again emerged from its obscurity in 

tenet the time of the Emperor Babar, who in 1629 advanced as far as 

Fetes. Manor in ordor to reduce the rebellious Afghan chiefs, His death 
in the succeeding year served as a signal to rouse the Afghans 







once more to assert their independence, and the struggle 

eet which ensued ended in the conquest of Northern India by Sher 
ae Shih. To his foresight must be ascribed the foundation of the 
2 city of Patna, of which the following account is given in the 
ie Tarikh-i-Daidi—“ Sher Shah, on his return from Bengal, in 1541, 
Es came to Patna, then a small town dependent on Bihar, which was 
the seat of the local government. He was ing on the bank 

of the Ganges, when, after mach reflection, he said to those who 

‘were standing by—'‘If a fort were to be built in thtis place, the 

oo could never flow far from ityand Patna 
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HISTORY. 


to rain ; while Patnd became oné of the largest cities of the 
province.’? * . * 

*.The city undbr,th$ protection of this fort soon became 
® centre of commerce, and the rapidity of its development is 
apparent from the account of Ralph Fitch (1586), who says :— 


~ %Patenaw is a* very fong and a geeat towne. The houses are . 


*simplemade of earth and cofered with strawe; the streetes ara 
very large. In th%& towne there is a trade of cotton, and cloth 


’ ~~ of cotton, much sugar, which they carry from hence to Bengala 


and India, Yqry much opium and other commodities.” t In 1620 
we find Portuguese merchants at Patna ; and Tavernier’s agoount 
shows that a little more than a century after its foundatior? it 
was the great entropét of Northern India, “the largest town Mm 
Bengal and the most famous for trade.’’ Here he met Armenian 
merchants from Dantzic and traders from Tippera. Musk was 
brought in from Bhutan, as be called Tibet, and he himself 
purchased Re. 26,000 worth of that commodity ; caravans went 
to Tibet every year and Tibetans came to Patna for the coral, 
amber and tortoise-shell bracelets for which it was famous. 





The city was also a place of great strategical importance, and Daid 


when Daid Khan was raised to the throne of Bengal by tho <tin’ 


Afghans in 1578, he made Patna and the adjoining fortross of 
Hajipur his headquarters. Here he successfully held out against 
the siege of the Mughal army under, Munim Khan, and in 1574 the 
Emperor Akbar was forced to come in person and superintend the 
operations. Hajipur was taken by storm, and then, according to 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari, “the Emperor went out upon an elephant 
to reconnoitre the fort and the environs of the city, and ascended 
the Panj-pahari, which is opposite the fort. This Panj-pahari, or 
‘ five domes,’ is a collection of old domes (gumbas), which the 
infidels built in old times with hard bricks placed in layers. The 


Afghans, who were on the walls and bastions of the fortress, saw” 


the Emperor and his suite as he was making his survey, and in 
their despair and recklessness fired some guns at the Panj-pabari, 
but they d& no injury to any one.” 

This wis the last effort of the Afghans, for Daid Khanj 
learning of the loss of Hajipur by the sight of the heads of those 


slain im the fight, made his escape by night down the Ganges, 


Oe areas © Higa, Milory ¢ Tadio, Vel 1¥. ’ oa 
_- $9H, Ryley, Ralph Fitch, 1800, Fitch quaintly adde— Here in Patonsu 
dimer bling prophet which Ry 
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stormed by the pretender, Kbusru, who gave up the city to 
plunder, and had himself proclaimed Emiperor in the Governor's 
palace ; 10 years later it was seized by Shin Jahan, who held his 
Br Ny court there for a short time during his rebellion agsinst bis 
father ; and in 1626 prince Parwes Shah, another son of Jahangir, 
commemorated his rule by building the mosque now known as 
_ the Pathar Masjid or stone mosque. In 1664 Shaista Khan, an 
unde of Aurangzeb and, like him, a bigoted soalot, initiated his 
tenure of office by collecting a jesia or poll-tax from the 
and when ho was recalled, Aurangzeb appointed his 
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At hs tins the Governor of Eytan wen Eosain Alt iby cmp ee 
of the two Satyids of Barlah, who played such aprominent partas = 

king-makers in the 18th century, After the fer 
Shan, Itis son Farrukhsiyar mide his way to Patna, where the = 
Governce qpoused his cause. Farrukhsiyar was welcomed with 


his establishing his throne there, many of the nobles of Azin-us- a 
Shin’s court returned to the capital. The city lost still more of ~ 
these nobles coon afterwards, when the Saiyids set up Muhammad 
Shah (1719) as Emperor and scent Fakhr-ud-daula to Bihir;, for 
this Governor treated the noblemen left there with great indignity, 
attached their jéyirs, and drove them out of the city. 
claimed redress at the court at Delhi, and after the fall of the 
Saiyids succeeded in their appeal. Orders were sent dismissing 
Fakhr-ud-daula and annexing the Sedat of Bihar to Bengal. 
Bihar thus passed under the rule of the Viceroy of Bengal, and — 
thereafter remained an appanage of that province, 3 
In the meantime, the commerce of Patna had attracted the Rerepent, 
European merchant companies, The first English commercial settle. — 
mission set forth from Agra in 1620, two Englishmen, Hughes ™™% — 
and Parker, being sent from Agra to Patna to purchase cloth and 
establish a house of business; but the great expense of 
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uhanced 
of the articles that next year the trade was abandoned, A 
second attempt was made from Surat through Agra to 








* PATSA. . 
Schpeten 4s Hlncghly, thet “ Potousn bring on all dies ‘inaihell 
the best place for procuring peter, thyy are to make a trial how 
they can procure the same from thence.” Shortly after this, 
must have made a small settlement at V’atna, for in 1 


gt Hooghly. . be 
« This first settlement was humble enowtgh, the Engfish 
-living and hiring houses in Patna, while theirgfactory was 
on the othereside of the Ganges si Gingit, both because’ it ‘was 
nearer the saltpetre grounds, and because it was remowd drom the 
of the Governor and the exactions of his subordinates. 


drags came from Ubina; opium, even then the great local 
product,* was sold in groat quantities ; lac changed hands, but was 
very dear; the taffetics made there were better than those of 


where it could be had so good and cheap that the con’ 
was discontinued on tho west coast in 1668 and at Masulipatam i 












this we have a record of the constant difficulties which the English 
had to meet... In 1686 Shaista Khan sent orders to Patno fo, seize 
i all the Company's property and imprison their servants; and 


again in 1702 all the English settled there were seized, their goods 
7\ confiscated, and themselves confined for 51 days in the common jail. 
] The exactions of the Viceroy nearly put an end to the trade 


/ at Patna, and for several years we find orders giver by’ the 
Company now to abandon their settlement and again to retain it, 
In July 1704, English trade at Patna is stopped owing to the 
necessity of paying customs, and the Company send to recall 
their agent; next month they resolve alter all to continue the 
settlement, In 1706 the Council at Calcutta seem anxious to keep 
the factory going, and two of its members are sent to the Patna 
residency with money and presenta ; in 1707 the Council, hearing 
of Aurangzeb’s death and alarmed at the news that it was intended 
to levy contributions from all merchants, send orders to their 







edvaneed hia claims to the throne, it was resolved to lay the alty of 
Patna under contribution ; a list of rich men was drawn up, at thie 
head of which stood the English, and the goods of the Dutch Chief, 
Van Hoorn, were confiscated. A watch was set over the factory, 
and the English withdrew to Singia, but did not escape scot-free, 
as they-«were compelled to pay Rs. 22,000 to the Prince and 
Rs. 6,500 as presents to the Governor, the Barhah Saiyid, Husain 
Ali.» They were luckier, however, than the Dutch, who were ” 
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~ tmadian rule. ° In 1740 Ali Vardi Kifin encayped his army*in 
~ @ity and induced his officers to swear to follow htm to 
tho Muhammadan officers swearing by the Koran, and the 
Hinds officers by Ganges water and the sscred (uks plant, 
Im then marched against the "Nawab Sarfartz Klein, and with 
his'defoat became undisputed ruler of Bengal snd Bibir, Soon 
after this, the Marithd inroads tegan, and Datna was in a 
constant state of elarm. In 1741 the Governor, in ordg te 
Patna against them, began to improve the fortifications hnd repajr 
thé city wall. “There was slready such » wall,” the author 
of the Sair-ul-Mutakbarin, “ but #0 neglected pie cna and, 
-withal, so beset by housos, that it could hardly be distinguished 
from thom. He therefore ordered that deep ditch should be 
supk round, and that the earth dug from it should be thrown 
behind and upon the old wall, so as both to raise and strengthen 
the same. But as this was not to be done without raining the 
houses alrondy built on the side of the old wall or close to it, it 


i 


apparent, that no regard could be paid to their complaints ; and 
in a little time the wall, rising gradually from the ground, 
afforded on insurance of future safety, In process of time, 














wounded" in the eye by an arrow, again retreated, and hearing 


thet Ali ¥ar@i Khan was qarohing to the relief of Patna, ruised | 


the siege. * . 

Next year tho Marathas swept through the district and were 
joined by the rebellious Afghina. Ali Vardi Khan hurried up 
from Murshidabad to Bankipore, made a forced march through 
Naubatpur to Mahabalipur, and there came up with tho Marathas. 
An indecisive battle took place, and after some days dostltory 
fighting, Raghuji Bhonsla, the Maratha chief, slipped by and 
marched off towards Bengul, Ali Vardi Khan following after 
him “over a country totally ruined.” 


Patna did not long enjoy the peace which tho Marathi py sack 


retreat seemed to promise. In 1748 the Afghans of Dar 

iations with the Governor of Bihar, Zain-ud-din (or 
as he was also called Hiabat Jang), the son-in-law of Ali Vardi 
Khan, and marched to Patna. Here the Governor received them in 
darbar ; but towards its conclusion they treacherously assassinated 
him, and then proceeded to commit various savage atrocities: in the 
words of the author of the Riyazu-s-Salatin, “they sacked the city 


and its suburbs, looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, » 


and desolated a whole world.” A vast number of Afghans 
flocked to join them till their army numbered 40,000 horse, and 
as many foot, besides a latge train of artillery. “All India,” 
says the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, “ being now in arms, and every part 
of it full of Alghins, not a day passed, but the inhabitants of 
Aszimaibad had their attention roused and their fears awakened 
five or six times a day, by the sound of the nakdra or kettledrum ; 
and on inquiry it was always found that this was occasioned by 
some Afghin commander who was coming to Shamsher Khan's 
assistance ‘with so many men. During all this time the city was 


restrhined by no 
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of Patna, 
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{a preyto alt the horrors of, sack ond plunder. The goneral’s i ; 








x © 
and their Maritha ollies ia full retreat, did not again take 
arms. 
Raation "Tho Viceroy was soon, however, forced to return to Patna by 
of Sirti 1.4 rebellion of his favourite grandson, Sirij-ud-daula, who in 
17560 suddenly made his appearance there with the intention of 
assuming independent power, The Governor refused to deliver 
ap the city to him, and Sirij-nd-daula proceeded to storm the 
walls with a «mall following of 60 men. Some climbed the 
i ramparts, others got in by a drain or watercourse and opened 
the gates to \Sirtj-ud-daula, As soon, however, as the garrison 
ed came up, this handful of mon was overpowered, and according to 
the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, “ Sirij-nd-deula, who was a rank coward, 
turned bridle and fled full speed.” He took refuge in a house in 
the suburbs, and on the arrival of Ali Vardi Khan, was reconciled 
®t him and left for Murshidabad. ; 
Invasion In 1757 Mir Jafar Khan was raised by the English to the 
of Shh Nawibshi and shortly afterwards came to P 
a small force under Clive, who was accompanied by 
and Mr, Watts. Here the Nawab confirmed Ram 
the Deputy Governorship of Bihar, But offended the 
Muhammadans by his carousals and the general levity of 
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and was* on the point of ‘ptoceedipg to storm, when he learned, 


that the Colonel was advancing by forced marches. Thewhole , 


army which was approaching consisted of only 450 Europeans 


and 2,500 sepoys. But Clive and his Englishmen were now 7” 


objects of dread over all’the East. As soon as his advanced guard 
appeared, the besiegors fled before him. In a few days this groat 
army melted away before the mere terror of the English tame.” 
Unfortunately for the complete accuracy of this statement 
the young prince, who now assumed the title of Shih Alam 
on the death of his father, soon returned in full force and 
ravaged the whole country from Daiidnagar on the west to the 
environs of Bihar on the East, He encountered no opposition, 
for it was the rainy season, and the country being under water, 
the Governor and the English remained in their quarters at 
Patna. At last, a force moved out under Ram Narfyan and 
Captain Cochrane, and gave battle to Shih Alam’s army. The 
battle, which took place on the banks of o small stream near 
Fatwa (probably at Mohsinpur), ended with the complete 
rout of the allied forces. Dr. Fullerton, the English surgeon, 
was the only English officer not killed; he spiked one gun and 
brought off another, and when the ammunition waggon was 
damaged, quietly stopped, mended it, and resumed his retreat 
with the smal! handful of men whom he had rallied. 

The victory was, however, practically fruitless, for the Emperor 
neglected to follow it up by seizing Patna, and had almost 
immediately to meet a British force which marched up with » 
native army under Mir Jafar Khan's son Miran. In this battle, 

i Miran’s troops broke and fled, 
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began so-auspiciously, sited in complete Qienatad; und moat ed .the 
_ -sepoys desertéd laden with plunder. The Englieh defended them. | 
selves for a day and a ae Soy: ad Sn Coe 
c ~ amelie 3 Goseailita, 

Gangos was for the Nawab'e 


t, 

as far as MAnjhi in the Saran district, ieee 
 gurrounded by a force under the Fanjdir of Saran, asics 
Somra, who had crossed over from Buxar, hopelessly 
handicapped by the want of guns and ammunition, they offered 
a brief bat inoffectual resistance. One battalion charged with 
fixed bayonets and drove back the enemy, but the weary troops 
refused to follow them, and eventually the whole body laid down 
their arms. One small party escaped to Hajipur, where Carstairs 
died of a wound he received in the battle, and then wore sent 
down to Monghyr, only to be brought back to Patna. There they 
f were thrown into prison with their unfortunate companions, and 
poe , their numbers were soon swelled by other prisoners from Monghyr, 
j— ome being confined in the house of Haji Ahmed and others in 
| /the Viceroy’s old palace, the Chahalsatun. 
sige a geeeniions, the Englisch in Bongel bed ach-bevn ttle, 
nd had defeated the Nawab’s troops in three suocesasive battles at 

Siti and Udhui Nullah. Mir Kasim left Monghyr, and 
hae gat ro NRE great bankers 
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to plows in tho some manner but one of them gave the alarm, 
Actend themselves with botjles and 
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with some spirit that he could not kill unarmed 
that Mir Kasits might send his sweepers to do such 
work, Of all the prisoners Dr. Fullerton was the only person 
spared, owing to some services he had rendered the Nawab; on 
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Final con- An avonging force soon hurried up under Major Adams, and 
Het. id siege to Patna, The garrison of the citadel made a gallant 
defence, and in one successful sally carried the batteries ; but 





nioge 
the 6th November 1763 the citadel was taken by storm, Mir) — 


On the 23rd October 1764, the campaign terminated with € 
decisive battle of Buxar, which finally made the British undisy 








intrigue ; as late 
és 184 its seditiou’ Musatmins hed endeavoured to take | 
advantage of our balanced fortunes on the banks of the Sutlej, 
and had sucoceded in ings some of the native officers 
and sepoys ot Dinapore, On the 7th June Tayler, the Commis 
sioner, heard that the troops at Dinapere were expected to rise that 
night, and collected the Europeans at his house, the Chajju Bagh» 
The sepoys, however, postponed the rising, as letters, in which they , 
announced their intention and invited the police to seize the 
treasury and march out to meet them, were delivered to the wrong 
persons. In the morning there arrived a reinforcement of Sikhs , 
under Rattray, and the tension was relieved. 

Tayler now determined to strike at the root of disaffection by 
arresting the three Maulvis who were at the head of tho, Patna 
branch of Wahabis, and on the 18th Juno invited them with a 
few of the most respectable citizens to his house to disouss the 
situation. ‘“ Next morning all were assembled in his dining-room 
and took their seats round the table. Presently the Commissioner, 
accompanied by Rattray, a few other Englishmen, and a native 


the defence of the city. At length the conference was over; and 
all the native guests, except the Maulvis, were told that they 
go. Tyrning to the Maulvis, Tayler informed them that ’ 


was 
their followers, and handed them over to the custody of 
"* Next day he followed up this stroke by requiring the 
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obliged to detain them as hostages for the good behaviour .~ _ 
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and fell into an ambusoade about midnight. When the morn- 
ing dawned, a disastrous retreat had to be commenced. Out * 
of the 400 men who had left Dinapore fully half wero left behind; 
and of the survivors only about 50 returned unwounded. 

On the 4th August Mr. Tayler was removed from the Commis- 
sionership, Mr. Samuells being appointed in his place, and 200 
British soldiers and 2 guns were sent to protect the city. This 
force was strong enough to overawe the disaffected, but from the 
moment that the rebels got the upper hand in Gorakhpur, 
country round Patna had no peace, Bands of mutineors 
at will over the country, destroyed public buildings, and 
tribute. These raids, however, did not produce any 
rising, and were merely local disturbances. “The 
Patna,” remarked the Lieutenant-Governor, “ had 
the spectacle of the neighbouring district of Sbahabad 
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royed «vithin a few miles of Patna itself; yet 
inal garrison the city was as quiet as in a time of 
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seid cites neh teseeliy anol GHGS ae 
are far mbre plentiful, owing to the fact that the Buddhist 

continued to flourish until finally swept away by the Muhammifdans 
at the end of the 12th century. The oldest remains of ascertaintd 
date are at Rajgir, Patna and Giriak. At the former place are 


© the walls and ramparts of Phe capita) of tRe Saisuniga”kings and 


* cave dwellings dating back to the time of ; and ft Patna 
are numerous remains of the anaent Patali portions 
Ficotsha etineed ineon io ar bomen 
_, and of Asoka’s splendid palage. Pataliputra iteelf lies buried deep 
en Oe mations, pect © So bea ot Se ee 
line and partly under the modern towns of Patifa and Banki 
very interesting remains have been brought to light by Colonel 
Waddell. On the hills near Giriak there is a great Buddhist stiipa 
_tngularly well proserved, besides » cave used by Buddha and the 
*ruint of an ancient monastery. A brick mound at Bhagwinganj has 
been identified with the famous Drona stiipa erected over the ashes 
of Buddha ; and other Buddhistic remains are found at Ghosriwin, 
Tetriwan and Telarha; at Bihar are the remains of the old Buddhist 
monastery or Vihdra, from which the town derives its name, 
besides some sandstone pillars of the time of the Gupta empire; 
and numerous mounds at Bargion bury the ancient buildings of the 
Buddhist university of Nilands. The monastery of Vikramasila, 
another seat of Buddhist learning in the days of the Pilla 
kings (800—1200 A.D.), has disappeared, but the stones of its 
buildings have been used to erect more modern structures at Siléo. 
her el sana Balggenemnate padeengertacen se Y 
be seen in many villages grouped under a banyan or 
pipal tree. They are both Buddhistio and Brahmanical, 
afford a good illustration of the connection between the two sec 
which seems to have calutsnted in on intermiztere of ‘beth, 
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Prior to*1872 there was no’ regular consus of the people, but Gnowrg 
several rough estimates of the number of the inhabitants had.” 7" 
been made. Thys, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who in 1812 fhade andy, 
survey of the district of Bihar, on a rough calculation, estimated at 
the population of the nine police circles which nearly correspond be aX 
with the present district at 1,308,270 souls. In 1837 the popula- 
tion, for the area of 1,836 square miles which then comprisgd the 
Wistrict, was returned at $45,790 ; in 1807 it was stated in round 
numbers as 1,200,000; this figure was subsequently reduced, and 
the official statistics published before the first census showed ‘the 

ion as 900,000 for an area of 2,101 square miles. 4 


The result of the census of 1872 was to disclose a total Censusof — 
population of 1,559,517 persons in the present district area, but pes Po 
there is little doubt that this first consus was wanting in aah 


and completeness. In 1881 it was found that the number of iene 
inhabitants had risen to 1,756,196 or by 12°6 per cent., but this rad 
apparent increase was probably due in some measure to defective Sol 
enumeration in 1872, The census of 1891 showed that the be. 


population was practically stationary, being returned at 1,773,410 © 
or only 0-9 per cent. more than that recorded in 1881. ae 

According to the census of 1901, the total population was Census of — 
1,624,985, the net result being a 100. 





